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I 



SPEECH 

OP 

HON. DAVID J. LEWIS. 



The House being In Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and havhig under consideration the hill (H. R. 2*983) for the 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress among the several States 
under the Thirteenth Census — 

Mr. LEWIS said: 

Mr. Chairman: I hope that I will be understood as being 
entirely sincere in confessing the embarrassment a new Member 
must feel, exaggerated In my case by the attitude I am com- 
pelled, apparently, to take this afternoon. It is not an attitude 
of opposition to the bill, because it heartily meets my favor, 

' but an attitude which may seem to older Members as rather 

forward in a gentleman as new as myself — a didactic or school- 

J master attitude. With this sincere apology I trust I shall not 

be misunderstood. 

i There are two views evidently manifest here to-day. They 

tare views that must become manifest whenever the subject of 
the number of the membership of the House- comes up. The 
i membership here has two functions. There is the first function 

J of representing the people, which requires numbers. There is 

again the second, the function of deliberating. It may seem a 
rash statement to make, but I think that the latter function 
has been nearly completely lost in this House, lost almost since 
the time of the war ; and I want to suggest that in other coun- 
tries with parliamentary experience as extensive as ours, a 
I method seems to have been found which reconciles the circum- 

stance of numbers sufficiently large to be representative with 
' the equally important need for deliberative character in parlia- 

\ mentary work. What does deliberation mean? It does not 

[ mean oratory. No one, I am sure, will be so indulgent as to 

suggest that what is taking place this cifternoon is " delibera- 
! tion." It means consultation, not contentious and, perhaps, 

; vainglorious speech. It requires an effective opportunity for 

j each Member, at a time when the legislation is in its plastic 

! state or its formative stages to contribute to its formation such 

' _ knowledge or suggestion as he may have. That manifestly can 

not be well done in a body even as large as 100. It can not be 
I done at all in a body as large as 400. Now, when I speak of 
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the method adopted by other parliaments, understand me as 
speaking of absolutely every important country of Europe, ex- 
cept Great Britain. They have secured there not only the rep- 
resentative function by having a membership suflaciently large 
to be actually democratic — and I only stop to suggest the rela- 
tion of large membership to democracy — ^but have safeguarded 
the deliberative function as well. At the opening of a session 
the President of the lower house of the German Parliament puts 
in a hat 397 names, corresponding to the membership of that 
body. 

The first 40 taken out constitute section 1; the second, sec- 
tion 2 ; the third, section 3 ; and so on until the whole member^ 
ship of the body has been covered. The operations of section 
1 may be taken as illustrative of the operations of them all. 
It repairs to a room of its own, selects a chairman and a secre- 
tary. All general bills are referred to the sections in a pre- 
scribed order and are cohsldered by all the sections, at the 
same time, in their different rooms. The Congressional Rec- 
OBD is absent, the ladies and our constituents are absent, and 
so a great deal of ''punk" is taken out of the discussion. 
[Laughter and applause.] The discussion of the measure, there- 
fore, becomes meet and relevant, suggestive and consultative 
rather than oratorical ; and all the points made are tak^i down 
by the secretary. When they are through with the considera- 
tion of the measure a reporter or spokesman is selected by the 
section. He is usually the man who has studied and obtained 
special knowledge of the particular subject, and in a body 
large enough to be representative there is apt to be a man 
specially qualified with regard to the particular subject. The 
spokesman reports to the Speaker of the House the fact that 
the section has concluded its consideration of the measure. 
When a majority of the reporters have so reported a meeting of 
the reporters of all the sections is called by the Speaker, which 
meeting is known as the central section. The reporters of the 
central section compare their reports, eliminate the mere chaff, 
reduce to a common method of expression the many various 
ways of stating a provision, and make a complete analysis of 
the arguments in relation to the bill, when a report is made by 
the reporters in common to the House itself. The measure then 
goes on the calendar of that body to receive such treatment as 
the general parliamentary rules may prescribe for its final 
disposition. 

Now, the features of these deliberative divisions are these: 
Every member in such a parliament has an effectual opportu- 
nity at some time during the progress of a measure and while it 
Is plastic and formative to contribute an amendment or sugges- 
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tion; an eCfective opportunity to deliberate; for the real delib- 
eration takes place In those sections as they sit coincidentally 
upon a particular measure. That is one of the virtues. 

Another virtue is that the law of the survival of the fittest 
has an application to the Members without regard to whether 
they are new Members or old; there is a process of selection 
securing the talent most apposite to the measure. If it so hap- 
pens that the new Member belonging to a particular section 
shows, let us fancy, particular knowledge about parcels post 
or a compensation bill, that he knows more of that subject than 
the others and will be best able to handle it in a competent 
manner, he is selected as the reporter for that measure and 
submits the report of his section to the central section. If, 
again, it transpires that in the central section he displays the 
same superiority, he is selected as the common reporter for the 
central section, representative of the whole deliberative body. 
In that way, in utter disregard of the mere accidents of the 
distribution of committee appointments, the man most com- 
petent, the person most representative of the views of the 
majority of the deliberative body, is selected to steer the meas- 
ure before the House when it reaches that stage. 

A characteristic illustration of its operation may be seen in 
the instance of a very distinguished man, the late prime minister 
of France. As every Member belongs to some section and has an 
opportunity to participate in the consideration of every meas- 
ure referred to it, it eventuated in his case, with regard to a 
notable measure, that he was considered the most competent 
master of the subject in his section. He was accordingly se- 
lected by his section as the spokesman for it. In the central section 
again, the same fact developed. He was again the man selected 
to steer the measure through the turbulent House of Deputies 
of France. He was next heard of throughout the world as 
Briand, the prime minister of France,' although belonging to an 
extremely minor party, with very radical feelings and opinions, 
and in a country that respects property as much as we do here. 
[Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in^the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I asl? that the gentleman have five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The time is aU promised. 
92936—0920 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Houston] to give the gentleman half my time, 
whatever it ia 

THB FUNCTION OF DBLIBBRATION. 

Mr. LEWIS. It never could have been Intended that the 
membership of the House should completely delegate to a mere 
fraction of Itself the exclusive power to deliberate on its meas- 
ures. That is» however, the ftict. When a committee has cmi- 
cluded with a measure and the form it has given it is before 
the House, that form is commonly too rigid to receive amend- 
ment The amendm^it proposed may be good, it may be in- 
sufficient in form, but capable of being made good, it matters 
little, it might as well be wholly bad for any real chance it 
may have for adoption. It is a. matter of surprise, often of 
chagrin, to our constituents to find us voting down amendments 
on the floor which seem to be along the lines of our known 
Tiews. There are reasons for such action, which a short expe- 
rience renders plain enou^ First, excluded from participation 
in the deliberations of the committee on the measure the aver- 
age Member does not know the measure as thoroughly as he 
should. Second, under such circumstances he naturally pre- 
sumes the committee's work to be thorough enough. Third, he 
feels that the House may not wisely reform the measure, and 
that the amendment may not consist with the rest of the meas- 
ure. Added to these reasons are the appeals made in the name 
of the chairman of the committee — a kind of subparty potentate. 
One or the other or all of these reasons usually act, and so the 
measure is usually crystallized in the form it leaves the com- 
mittea With rare exceptions its plasticity does not survive its 
formative life in the committee room, and its reformation in the 
House becomes impossible for want of a workable deliberative 
function there. 

AYE-AND-NAY VOTBBS. 

The absence of a real prerogative of deliberation in the Mem* 
ber is a most serious infirmity in any parliamentary body; it 
reduces the Members to mere aye-and-nay voters on referen-' 
dums from the committees. But in our system, with a popular 
House designed to give legislative voice to the demands of the 
people and a nonrepresentative body to impose vetoes on its 
work, the loss of real deliberative power is a matter of grave 
and fundamental concern. Many consequences flow from it, 
none of them good, and not the least evil or the least certain of 
the evils, is a radical departure of character in the Member 
himself. Denied the opportunity to actively participate in the 
formation and determination gf legislation, his energies seek 
other fields. He can attend to his "fences" if denied occupa- 
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tion in attending to the real needs of his people, and this diver- 
sion of character and function as a fact has become so accepted 
that a " hard-working Representative " is now commonly recog- 
nized as the more active seed and pamphlet distributor, the 
digger for jobs and for favors for his voting friends. The 
great honor and the great opportunity for public service de- 
signed in the Constitution has degenerated into a mere job. 

EVOLUTION OF PROCEDUBB — REAL FUNCTION OP COMMITTEE. 

The rightful purpose of a committee is to investigate and de- 
termine partictilar conditions of facts. It may be likened to a 
grand jury and has the same inquisitorial talents and efficiency. 
To ascertain facts and circumstances not within the common 
knowledge of Members and to report its findings is a highly 
useful function and one that no one could wish to impair — ^a 
function sufficiently extensive and important, even legitimately 
confined, when we realize that it covers the whole field of 
" private " legislation, including every measure in which an ap- 
propriation is the principal object. This field requires acquaint- 
ance with particular facts and unstable conditions, so minute • 
and so multiplied that the aggregate membership can not en- 
compass them and must act in scouting parties rather than as a 
whole. Of its efficiency as a tribunal for acquiring facts and 
determining them I have heard of no general complaint. This 
is its natural function, and it performs it reasonably well. How 
stands the matter with regard to general lawmaking? I mean 
by " general lawmaking " those subjects with which the common 
knowledge of the House and the will of its Members are com- 
petent to deal. There are such subjects; they concern the 
general welfare ; opinions upon them are determined by general 
knowledge, whether of reading or experience. The House, If 
sufficiently large in numbers to be representative, will have 
competent knowledge of them and will exercise a judgment 
broader in its vision and a constructive disposition wiser in Its 
outlines than any mere committee can be expected to do. " In 
a multitude of counselors there is wisdom " with respect to such 
subjects, and though not so numerous they are by far the most 
important coming before this body. What has been the record 
of the committee system? Diverted from its true function and 
wrongly applied to general legislation, dethroning the deliber- 
ative function of the House, its results may be summarized as — 

(a) Nonrepresentative Imowledge of the subject and a frac- 
tional view in forming the measure. 

(6) Indifference to legislation and insufficient attention. 

(c) Particular susceptibility to obstructive infiuence, from 
its weakness of numbers and dependence on chairman. No 
journal and insufficient publicity of conduct of its members. 
92936—9926 
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'(d) "Packed'* committees and legislation delayed a gener- 
ation, and then only partial solutions^ and another generation 
required for adeQnate solution. 

Just as surely as the House has lost the power to deliberate, 
so has the committee method shown itself to be subTersire and 
ineffectual when wrongly applied to general legislation. Is there 
a remedy which will relieve the committee of its abnormal 
duties and restore the proud power of deliberation to the mem- 
bership of this House? 

DELIBILBATIYB SBCTIONB OB DIYISIOKS. 

The eTOlution of parliamentary agencies has been usually 
twofold. The committee agency has already been discussed. 
The second agency is the deliberative division, variously called 
in other countries the sections, bureaus, or groups, and de- 
signed to overcome the difficulties of deliberating in bodies 
sufficiently large to be represoitative. Both agencies have 
developed, like the two arms of our bodies, in correspond- 
ing degrees in nearly all countries except Great Britain and 
our own, and are in actual use in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Russia, 
Spain^ and Switzerland, and perhaps othera To prevent pack- 
ing, the divisions are always constituted by lot At the opening 
of the session the presiding officer draws from a box containing 
identification numbers for the whole membership, say 40 names, 
which will constitute section 1. The next 40 drawn will consti- 
tute section 2, and so forth, until the whole membership has 
been assigned in sections. Each section selects its chairman and 
secretary and keeps a journal- showing the attendance of mem- 
bers, their votes, and so forth. The sections assemble daily in 
their rooms for examination and discussion of the subjects of 
general legislation before the House, in an order determined 
upon, and minutes are taken of the points discussed and of 
amendm^its and suggestions. When a conclusion has been 
reached a reporter (spokesman) is selected, who makes a 
printed report to the presiding officer, who, when a majority 
of the sections have so concluded, calls a meeting of the central 
section, composed of the reporters of the several sections, which 
reports the measure to the house, after having fully analyzed 
it, eliminated the chaff in the reports from the sections, and 
stated the real points In controvert, appointing a common 
reporter to present the subject. Rules are provided to facilitate 
consideration of the measures referred to the sections, and 
agencies provided for determining the order of precedence of 
measures before the sections. I append brief, and necei^arily 
incomplete, summaries of the institution as practiced in a 
number of countries. 
92936—9926 
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FBATURES OF DEUBftRATIYS DIVISIONS. 

(a) Real deliberation of entire membership on general legis- 
lation. 

(&) Eflfective opportunity in each Member to participate in 
formation of measure -while it is plastic. 

<o) Full consideration of amendments while measure is in 
its formative stages. 

id) Discussions in sections more relevant, and mental attitude 
of Members more receptive. Chaff eliminated in central section. 

(e) Member gets more minute acquaintance with the features 
of the measure; and resulting discussions in the House are in. 
closer relation to the real controversy. 

(/) More thorough thrashing out of arguments pro and con 
in the sections, and a final analysis of all in the reports. 

(g) The survival, or natural selection, of the fittest, and utiliza- 
tion of the best knowledge and talent in the House, irrespective 
of the accidents of new membership or committee preferences. 

(h) Elimination of packing of committees, or obstruction 
of progressive legislation in committees. Real publicity in 
sections and Journal of its proceedings. 

(i) Sections fully responsive to intelligent public demands; 
represaitative, and therefore, broader views In formation of 
measures. 

ADAPTATION TO UNITED STATES. 

There are manifestly some slight differences which would 
invite modifications of the institution when applied to this 
body. The most obvious only can be dealt with now. The 
political constitution of the sections would have to harmo- 
nize with the political character of the majority here, and 
this could be accomplished by the simple device of having two 
boxes to draw from, representing respectively the major and 
minor parties.' If the membership were 433 and the majority 
were 83, then each would have, as near as might be, the same 
relative number in each section. By drawing from the boxes 
in each section in proportion to ratio of party representation, 
both parties would be secured their numerical rights in the 
constitution of the sections, and the will of the majority be 
alwasrs in a position to act. 

JURISDICTION OF SSCTIONS. 

Broadly speaking, the deliberations of the sections should ex- 
tend to all matters in which principles and general knowledge 
are the necessary qualifications for judgment This embraces 
nearly all legislative subjects which affect the relations of citi- 
z»i8 to each other, and are defined by the law writers as sub- 
stantive and remedial rights. Their determination make 
drafts upon the common sentiment and intelligence only, and 
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do not require the inquisitorial and fact-hunting processes of a 
committee. This policy would refer all private measures and, 
perhaps, all appropriation bills to the committees, and leave 
to the sections those much less numerous but much more im- 
portant mandates of legislation, which determine the rights 
of the people from age to age. Jurisdictional questions would, 
of course, arise. It might be a matter of doubt with some 
whether the question of fortifying the Panama Canal should 
go to committee as carrying an appropriation or to the sections 
as determining a serious question of national policy. But these 
questions arise now, and are even more complex when deter- 
mining to which committee a bill shall go. 

ORDKR OF PRIOEITT IN SECTIONS. 

Methods for ascertaining the precedence of measures for con- 
sideration before the sections are, of course, matters of the first 
Importance, and should be adapted here, as in other countries, 
to the real conditions of legislative necessity. There are doubt- 
less some subjects which should have a formal or dogmatic 
precedence, to be defined by rule, though I shall not stop to 
•name them now. .Generally speaking, in our system the order 
of priority of specific measures should be determined by a reso- 
lution of the House at the beginning of each Congress. This 
would mean the party caucus, and its operation ought to result 
in eradicating the abuses of filibustering of such recent and 
deleterious occurrence here. There are many ways in which 
the majority could make its selection of subjects for precedence 
of treatment, and it is accomplished abroad upon demand from 
a majority of the sections. The President's message, when the 
House is of his party, or the party platform when not, would 
be charts of guidance ; and popular demands, acting on the ma- 
jority, in cases of more recent occasion, would naturally de- 
termine the really momentous consideration of the disposition 
of parliamentary time. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of numerous minor mat- 
ters related to the main proposition — how many should consti- 
tute a section; how many a quorum for a section; how long 
each day the sections should deliberate; whether they ought to 
be reconstituted each month, as abroad, to secure wider ac- 
quaintance of Members and to prevent the development of con- 
centrative control, as in our committees. These are matters of 
importance, but yet of a detail too extensive for the present 
state of the discussion. I have introduced a resolution (H. Res. 
108) asking the Committee on Rules to Investigate the subject 
In general and report to the next session a plan of organization 
which will restore to the House a real deliberative character 
and guarantee each Member his prerogative, an opportunity to 
92936—9920 
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participate in the formulation of Its bills and resolutions. Its 
report should give us the desired information on a subject as 
to which our notions and practices appear to be provincial and 
at odds with the prevailing examples of the world. The growth 
and adaptation of the deliberative divisions in so many coun- 
tries show the need to be universal and the institution the 
natural means of securing representative numbers and delib- 
erative character, the fundamental essentials of parliamentary 
government. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Deliberation must be restored to the membership. The 
House of Representatives must become what it was designed 
to be. It can not longer remain an agency unable to delib- 
erate even when it wants to, under the control of obsolete and 
misused committees, where standpatism can pigeonhole and 
strangle, in suffocation rooms, legislation necessary to place the 
people's Government in effective relation with new and ab- 
normal social conditions. 

I know there are those who do not trust the people, do not 
trust even their Bepresentatives here. Indeed, they do not 
want legislation at HU, and think the Government should have 
but two functions — ^police to quell the violence and firemen to 
extinguish the flames that may imperil their property — and 
since both of these most useful agencies are already provided, 
they secretly wish that legislatures and Congress should only 
meet to appropriate their salaries and then adjourn. There is 
another class entirely honest, often mere doctrinaires, which 
gives itself the highly complimentary name of conservative — ^a 
conservatism, as has been said, '* that is afraid to brush down 
the cobwebs lest the ceiling may fall." 

I know the potency of Inertia in public bodies and habit in 
individuals. I do not denounce either, but I refuse to sacrifice 
all progress and the future on their altars. They have surely 
had their day since the war, and now the cords that have bound 
us to their inertia are breaking from the sheer force of our 
growing organism. This Government, after all, is not a mere 
eighteenth century script, incapable of adjusting itself to mod- 
em conditions. A great transition has been achieved and will 
have its own. In the words of one justly celebrated : . 

THE LIBBBAL PLATFOBM. 

We have come upon a new constructive age, an age of reconstruction 
[which] calls for high gifts and men of indomitable purpose. 

We have begun to get a complete vision of our problems and of the 
policies that must solve them. 

Many of the old formulas of our business and of our politics have 
been outgrown. 

Responsible business and genuine representation of the people in gov- 
ernment is our program. 
92936—9926 
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• We are catting away anomalies, not institutions. 

We are no longer in the temper of attaclc. We are ready for reniedy 
and adjustment. 

We have ceased to be divided into alarmists and defenders of society 
and begun to redivide ourselves into workable groups. 

There are tories in both parties, but there are also liberals in still 
greater numbers, and the two kinds are now rapidly shifting themselves 
about and drawing together.. 

Parties are re-forming while labels remain unaltered. 

Whichever party proves most fit to conceive and put through a wise, 
progressive program will become the liberal party of the Nation. 

The real powers of the Chamber have been taken from its 
Members, because of the impracticability of their exerting them, 
acting as an entirety, and have been swallowed up by the com- 
mittees; the Member as such has been extinguished, and hence 
the haste and struggle for positions on the committees which 
have controlled all the potencies of the House. 

What do the people think of this, Mr. Chairman? Well, sir, 
they believe that the old organization and procedure of the 
House has been subversive of their rights and such as to pre- 
vent consideration of popular measures. I do not invent the 
term " morgue " as applied to the committees. The rule giving 
exclusive cognizance to the committees over the initiatory and 
formative stages of legislation has vested them with complete 
control of the " passes " over the whole territory of public legis- 
lation, and it commonly requires something akin to a revolution 
to lead a popular measure through their defenses. Hence the 
anomalous condition that the United States, far In advance of 
other nations In its private enterprises, lags far in the rear in 
progressive legislation. It is a generation since bills for the 
establishment of a parcels post have been Introduced in the 
House. So far as I can learn this subject has never been per- 
mitted to come before the House for either decisive or delibera- 
tive consideration. In the occupation of railroading over 80,000 
employees are injured and 4,000 killed each year. Compensation 
laws have been passed to indemnify them In the countries of 
Europe from Spain to the Isles of Greece. Yet here no action 
has been taken, because a committee refused to consider or 
report on the bill sent it, and a special committee appointed a 
year ago to investigate the subject has not so far held a meeting. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider the logic of the deliberative division 
sound, but I should not have been bold enough to present It 
were it not recommended by the whole current of parliamentary 
procedure of the prominent nations of the world, and I feel that 
this is the occasion to work a reform of the methods of the 
Huose. We have a warrant — yes, even a mandate — from the 
people. It was their disgust with the old system, with the 
cliques that had absorbed in themselves the power of leglsla- 
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tion and deprived their Representatives of their constitutional 
prerogatives, that largely produced the recent political revolu- 
tion. Gentlemen, we are to be judged by what we fail to do as 
well as by the quality of what we may do. The people want 
tariff reform, but that is not all they want. They want this 
House so organized that the wisdom of measures Introduced by 
their Representatives can be considered by this body, so organ- 
ized as to promote consideration of legislation in their inters 
ests and promotive of the common welfare. 



APPENDIX. 

Notes from "Rules and Procedurb of Foreign Parliaments," by 

Dickinson, 1800. 

AUSTRIA. 

[Page 350.1 

In the Reichsrath the nine sections are chosen hy lot at the begin- 
ning ot each session in as nearly equal numbers as possible by the 
bureau of the House, and new members are added in the same way. 
Each section elects a chairman, vice chairman, and two secretaries. 

Committees are formed for previous deliberation on the orders of the 
day, either by the sections of the House, the whole House, or both 
together. In the first case, each section elects one or more members 
of the Chamber at large, and is not confined in its choice to its owi? 
members. 

HUNGARY. 

[Page 354.] 

Besides the Judicial committees the House is divided by lot imme- 
diately after its constitution into nine sections (p. 355). The sections 
and committees elect out of their own body, by an absolute majority, a 
permanent president and secretary. The sections or committees can 
not refuse to consider any bills which have been laid before them by 
the Grovemment. As soon as the sections have finished their discussion 
they nominate a reporter for every subject, hand over to him the min- 
utes relating to it, and give notice thereof to the president of the 
House through their own president. 

[Page 356.1 

When this notification has been given on the part of five sections 
the president of the House informs the reporters to form a central com- 
mittee, and also informs the remaining section. The chair of this 
central committee is occupied by the president of the House or one of 
the vice presidents appointed by him, but without the power of voting. 

Having heard the opinions of the various reporters, the central com- 
mittee appoints a reporter, whose duty it is to support the views of 
the committee in the House. 

The report of the central committee, having been printed and circu- 
lated, is placed on the order of the day within at least three days. 
The House can refer the matter back to the central committee or to the 
section for a fresh discussion, and in this case the sections can nomi- 
nate fresh reporters. 

BELGIUM. 

[Page 359.1 
The Assembly is diveded by lot into six sections, consisting of 22 
members each, which are renewed every month in the same manner. 
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Each section, after having named Its president, vice president, and 
secretary, examines the proposals and amendments which are sent to it, 
following the order indicated hy the Chamber, and at the conclusion of 
its labors nominates a reporter, who is elected by an absolute majority 
of votes. 

When two-thirds of the sections have terminated the inquiry, the 
reporters named by them give notice to the president, who assembles 
them under his own presidency in a central section, after having 
warned the sections which are still In arrears. The central section, 
by an absolute majority, appoints one of its members to make the re- 
port to the Assembly. This report contains, in addition to the analysis 
of the deliberation of the sections and of the central section, the reso- 
lutions which have been agreed to. It is printed and circulated at least 
two days before the discussion In the General Assembly, unless the 
Chamber decides otherwise. The Chamber chooses for the duration of 
each section two prominent committees, etc. 
[Page 360.] 

Every month each section names one of its members to form the 
committee of petitions. 

FBANCH. 

[Page 363.] 

The 11 sections or bureaus into which the Chamber of Deputies is 
divided by lot are rechosen every month in the same manner. They 
regulate their business according to the orders of the day as fixed by 
the Chamber and choose their own presidents and secretaries by ballot. 
No vote, however, is valid except at least a third of their members are 
present. 

At the time of the committal of a bill or proposal to the sections for 
their consideration the Chamber can, on demand of one of its members, 
decide that the nomination of the members of the committee shall be 
made by " scrutin de liste," either in the whole House or in the bureaus. 

At the commencement of each session the sections nominate for the 
entire year a committee of 11 members to superintend the accounts of 
the Chamber. At each renewal of the sections four monthly coihmlttees 
are named, viz, one known by the title of the " commission d'initia- 
tlve," and consisting of 22 members, to which every bill emanating from 
a deputy is referred by the Chamber, and which Is charged to report as 
to whether it shall be taken into consideration, etc. 
[Page 365.] 

The Senate is divided into nine sections, which are chosen every 
month by lot, and their functions are the same as those of the lower 
Chamber. Contrary, however, to the rule in that Chamber, the sections 
of the Senate have no quorum, and they can vote even if a majority of 
their members is not present. 

GERM ANT. » i 

[Page 366.] 
Besides the permanent election committee, six other committees are 
chosen from the sections, for the consideration of the business, etc. All 
the sections choose equal numbers of their members for a committee by 
written votes, and an absolute majority Is necessary. The chancellor 
must be informed of their meetings (p. 368) and of the questions which 
are under discussion. The committees and sections issue regulations 
about their orders of the day, and the president has the right to fix the 
days for the sitting of the section. 
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ITALY. 

[Pag6 369.] 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies is divided by lot into nine sections 
or bureaus, which are renewed every two months in the same way. 
Each section nominates its president, vice president, and secretary by 
an absolute majority, and to insure the validity of its proceedings at 
least nine deputies must always be present. 

Every section examines the motions and amendments that are sent 
to it in the order indicated by the president At the conclusion of the 
examination it nominates a reporter. When two-thirds of the sections 
have nominated their reporters, the latter assemble in the central sec- 
tion, state the opinions of each section, and discuss together the pro- 
posals to be made to the Chamber. At the termination of the discus- 
sion they nominate by an absolute majority a reporter, who makes a 
report to the House, which must be printed and distributed at least 24 
hours before the public debate takes place, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Chamber, etc. 

[Page 370.1 

The Chamber also nominates three prominent committees, etc. The 
nominations of these committees are made by secret ballot, unless the 
Chamber decides otherwise. 

[Page 871.1 

After the nomination of its officers, the Senate (a very numerous 
body) Is similarly divided by lot into five bureaus, renewed every two 
months. Out of these is formed a central bureau, which in its term 
nominates a reporter to present its reports to the House. 

All bills and motions presented to the senate are referred to its 
sections, or to committees specially chosen for the purpose. 

JAPAH. 

[Page 371.1 
And in order to engage in the examination of matters falling within 
its province, the several sections from among the members of the 
House respectively elect an equal number of members to the committee. 
The term of membership of the standing committee lasts during a 
single session only. 

NBTHIBBLANDS. 

[Page 372.] 

The upper and lower Chambers of the States-General are each di- 
vided by lot into five sections, which are renewed every one or two 
months in the same manner. The lots are drawn in a public sitting 
by the president, who, after having c&lled out each member's name 
separately, draws out of a box a ticket, which indicates the number of 
the section to which the respective member is to belong.. Each section 
then elects a chairman and vice chairman, and their names are com:- 
munlcated to the president. 

The central section is comi>o8ed of the president of the Chamber and 
the chairmen of the different sections, sittings being also attended by 
the reporter. One of their number is especially elected to preside, etc. 

All the bills sent by the King to the Chamber, after having been 
printed and circulated, are forwarded to the section. Those bills the 
debates on which have not yet begun at the renewal of the section are 
referred to the new one, and bills which are closely connected with 
others that were formerly sent to the Chamber may be referred to the 
same sections which have to deal with the previous one. The central 
section arranges the order in which the different bills are to be delib- 
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erated upon and informs each member, as soon as possible, of its de- 
cision, but this does not prevent any member from bringing in a motion 
for the purpose of amending a resolution of the central body. Should 
the central section consider a consultation with one or more members 
necessary respecting the order of the work to be done in the sections, 
the member or members must be communicated with through the 
president. 

[Page 374.] 

Two whole days are tfaually allowed to elapse between the circulation 
of a bill and its consideration by the sections, unless Hie central section 
is of opinion that the matter is urgent. The chairmen of the sections 
arrange together, if necessary, the order of debate in the sections so as 
to give each member an opportunity of explaining his views. Each 
section appoints one of its own members to act as reporter on the bills, 
but no member is obliged to report on more than two bills unless a new 
bill should be in close connection with the former one. Each member 
is at liberty, provided he is present at the meeting of the section, to 
bring forward memoranda, written or signed by himself, containing his 
views on the bill or some amendment of it. These notes are read and then 
handed to the reporter, who delivers them to the committee of reporters. 

As soon as the debate in all the sections is closed, the committee of 
reporters is assembled, the recorder also being summoned. The com- 
mittee elects one of its own members or the recorder as its general re- 
porter. The reporters communicate to each other every question which 
has been discussed in the different sections, and consider also how they 
can best explain the principle of each bill, so as to frame their report 
to the House in accordance with these considerations. Should it then 
appear that in one or several of the sections Important points hav.e been 
discussed, which in others have been passed over, the committee can 
request the president of the Chamber to assemble these sections in order 
to deliberate together on these particular points. In this case the de- 
liberations and resolutions of the committee of reporters on these points 
are suspended until after the further deliberation of the section. 

Note. — Committees selected by sections. 
[Page 375.] 

In the case of financial bills the committee of reporters frequently 
presents a provisional report, and is at liberty to take a similar course 
with other bills if it should appear necessary to do so. 
[Page 376.] 

The report of the committee of reporters is laid on the table at the 
House, and is read by the reporter whenever the Chamber requires it. 

SPAIN. 

[Page 378.] 
Each Chamber is divided into seven sections, which discuss separately 
the bills or any other subjects which may be presented to them, and de- 
cide as to whether or not they shall be further proceeded with in the 
House. The sections of the Senate are reconstituted every two months, 
while those of the lower House are nominated for the whole session, but 
are required to select a fresh president and vice president and two fresh 
secretaries every month. As soon as a measure has been fully consid- 
ered by each of the sections, a committee of seven members, one from 
each section, is chosen to lay their opinion before the Cortes. 

BUSSIA. 

In the Russian Duma the institution of sections for deliberative pur- 
poses obtains, but the particulars are not available. 
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